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Foreword 


T 

JL he idea to hold a major retrospective exhibition of the work of Childe Hassam was formed 
by Charles E. Buckley, at that time Director of the Currier Gallery of Art, and myself about two years 
ago. Donelson F. Hoopes, then Curator at the Corcoran, undertook with our assistance to gather to¬ 
gether the corpus of works from which the exhibition was finally chosen. This final selection was 
the result of numerous conferences among the three of us. The organization of the exhibition was 
henceforth carried out by Mr. Hoopes and, after his resignation from the Corcoran, by Mrs. Ralph E. 
Phillips who succeeded him as Curator. The introductory essay of the catalogue was the contribution 
of Mr. Buckley, who completed this task despite the fact that during the interim he became Director of 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

We have endeavored in this retrospective exhibition to cover the entire span of a rich and pro¬ 
ductive career which extended over a period of more than fifty years. Perhaps more than any one 
of the small group of Americans who fell under the spell of Impressionism in France in the late nine¬ 
teenth century, Hassam earned for himself the title of “The American Impressionist”. His luminous 
views of New York and New England vibrate with color and movement; his elegant and gay scenes of 
fashionable city life depict an era which has slipped away with the graciousness that surrounded it, and 
the New England sea and landscapes glow in brilliant sunlight or misty rain. Representative examples 
of what we have considered his most successful work in oil, pastel, and watercolor are included in this 
exhibition gathered from private collections and museums across the country. 

There has been a resurgence of interest in Hassam after a period of comparative neglect. 
Since 1922, when the Corcoran Gallery exhibited nineteen paintings forming the “Series of Flag Pic¬ 
tures”, and 1929, when a large retrospective was organized by the Museum of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy (now the Albright-Knox Art Gallery), there has been no comprehensive exhibition of his 
work held in an American museum. It is therefore timely that we should offer to the public the oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying Hassam and re-evaluating his contribution to the development of painting in our 
country. The exhibition will be shown also in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Gallery of 
Modern Art, New York, as well as in the Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester. 

In bringing together an exhibition of this scope we have called upon our many friends for 
assistance in locating important paintings. Our thanks are especially due to Mr. Harold Milch and 
Mr. Joseph Gottlieb of the Milch Galleries, Mr. Michael St. Clair of the Babcock Galleries and to Mr. 
Norman Hirschl of the Hirschl and Adler Galleries. To them and to the many institutions and private 
collectors who have made their paintings available for this considerable period of time The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art and the other museums who will share the exhibition extend their gratitude and thanks. 
We are indebted also to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Altschul and Mr. and Mrs. Meyer P. Potamkin for 
generous contributions which have made possible the color plates of their paintings in the catalogue. 

Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 

Director , The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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Y THE TIME of their last group exhibition in Paris in 1886, it was generally conceded that 
the Impressionists were beyond the point of being dangerous radicals, bent on destroying the sacro¬ 
sanct traditions of French painting. Scorned only a decade before, their work was no longer abused; 
in fact, its recognition as an expression appropriate to a new age was becoming fairly widespread. And 
so, with victory on the side of the Impressionists , the public was at liberty to turn its hostility to a new 
generation arriving on the scene whose members were soon to be found guilty of outrages exceeding 
those only recently lived through. The original band of Impressionists went their individual ways to 
make further contributions to an already remarkable period. No matter if much of the early vigor 
of the movement they had brought into being ran its course over the next few years, its influence was 
to have a lasting effect on European painting. 

In our own country, by contrast—largely because of the strong traditions of earlier nineteenth 
century painting which had developed out of experience very different from that of France— Impres¬ 
sionism was not really an important issue. Indeed, beyond a small group of artists reaching maturity 
in the 1880s and drawn to Paris in those years, the movement had little visible effect. Like their French 
contemporaries, these artists—of whom the most important were John Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, Theo¬ 
dore Robinson, and Childe Hassam—were concerned with the juxtaposition of clear color for the sake of 
giving a more vivid expression to light. For many critics it is Twachtman who stands out as the most 
original figure among the American followers of impressionist principles. His color and his brush 
work may not owe any less of a debt to France than did that of the others, yet his vision was in many 
ways a more sensitive and adventurous one than theirs. Weir, Robinson and Hassam also pursued their 
own lines of development, but far more than in Twachtman’s case their work remains more nearly with¬ 
in the boundaries of impressionist experience even when it reflects a dependency, as it so often does, 
on the forms of American landscape painting which had been familiar to these artists in their youth. 

Of these four men it was Childe Hassam whose work was most consistently modelled on that of 
the French Impressionists , especially Monet, Pissarro and the half-English Alfred Sisley. The latter 
was an artist for whom one assumes Hassam had particular admiration, perhaps strengthened by his 
belief that the origins of Impressionism were to be found on the English side of the Channel. Had 
Hassam been born at the end of the 1840s instead of 1859 and had he gone to Paris a decade sooner 
than he did, his development might more closely have followed that of the French artists who influ- 
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enced him so decisively in the late 1880s. Still, if Hassam had been born in 1849 it is likely his des¬ 
tination for further study would have been Diisseldorf rather than Paris. As it was, he went to Paris 
for the first time in 1886 and then not as an unformed student but at the age of twenty-seven with a 
style of his own and a way of looking at the world which had produced such pictures as Boston Com¬ 
mon at Twilight (cat. no. 3; ill. opposite) and Rainy Day, Boston (cat. no. 1). In these two early works, 
both important in his career even when held up against all that came later, Hassam made use of the 
deep perspective he had already introduced so effectively into several of the watercolors from his first 
European visit. These Boston views also tell us that while still very young he had developed an acute 
eye for the activity of city street life with its many revealing details, an eye which was to be sharpened 
further in Paris and in New York in the 1890s. 

Frederick Childe Hassam, as he was known for a brief moment, was born October 17, 1859 in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, before that town was drawn into the urban limits of Boston. His father, 
also named Frederick, was a Boston merchant, evidently of some means and a collector of antiques long 
before this activity attracted much serious attention. Hassam’s mother came from a farm near Bangor, 
Maine. On both sides of the family roots went back to seventeenth century New England and before that 
to England itself. His father’s mother spent her life in the neighboring upcountry towns of Claremont 
and Charlestown, New Hampshire. It was a branch of her family that produced Richard Morris Hunt, 
the architect, and his brother, William, the painter, who was fated to take his life by drowning in a tidal 
pool on the island of Appledore, some nine miles off the coastal town of Portsmouth, where Hassam was 
soon to be a familiar figure. An eighteenth century ancestor, Stephen Hasham—as the family name was 
sometimes spelled—lived to a venerable age in Charlestown where he carried on the business of clock¬ 
making. He was also a woodcarver of notable skill who in the 1820s had made several large eagles, one 
of which was a familiar sight at Claremont’s old Eagle Hotel for well over a century. 

Hassam attended Dorchester High School until in his third year he began working in the office 
of a Boston wood engraver to acquire a discipline not unfamiliar to other nineteenth century American 
artists. This stage of his career lasted only a short time, but much later in life Hassam returned to the 
graphic arts and became an accomplished etcher and lithographer, producing a surprisingly large body 
of work. One of his early wood engravings, a long, narrow panorama of the town of Marblehead, ap¬ 
peared for decades as a decorative banner across the top of the front page of The Marblehead Messen¬ 
ger, and other examples of his work appeared in such magazines as St. Nicholas, Harper s, Scribner s and 
Century . Hassam’s introduction to painting probably took place in the late 1870s, as an outgrowth of 
his interest in wood engraving, when he began working under the direction of the still little-known Boston 
artist, I. M. Gaugengigl. 

In his twenty-fourth year Childe Hassam made his first European trip. With a Boston colleague 
he traveled the length of the British Isles, then to the Low Countries, and from there, by boat, to Spain 
and Italy. In that same year, 1883, sixty-seven of Hassam’s watercolors, including many subjects from 
his trip abroad which illustrated his growing proficiency in this medium, were shown in Boston at 
Williams & Everetts’ gallery where the Globe took favorable notice of them. 

Hassam’s marriage a year later was followed in 1886 by a second European visit, this time to 
Paris with the intention of settling down. Between 1886 and 1889, when Hassam returned to the 
United States, he came increasingly under the influence of the Impressionists. At the start, however, 
his Paris life revolved chiefly around the Academie Julian where he worked on his own in the life 
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5. Grand Prix Day. 1887. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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6. Une Averse, Rue Bonaparte. 1887. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Lipkin 


classes with periodic criticism from such academic disciplinarians as Boulanger and Lefebvre. Hassam 
was not yet thirty and may have been unsure of the direction in which he should move even though 
behind him there was already a considerable volume of work. For a year or two he was guided by 
his Boston experience, although judging from his Paris pictures of this time his technical facility in¬ 
creased rapidly as a result of academy discipline; at the same time Hassam was beginning to be ever 
more aware of the new ways of seeing and painting that were being introduced by the Impressionists. 

On the strength of a full-length study of an old harpist Hassam was accepted in the Salon of 
1888. This painting is not known today, but more than likely it was an academic work, an essay re¬ 
flecting the teaching of Boulanger and Lefebvre and therefore a safe choice for Salon exhibition. But 
Grand Prix Day (cat. no. 5; ill. p. 12), of which the Museum of American Art in New Britain, Connect¬ 
icut, has a larger and more finished version, is a much more forward-looking painting and is dated a 
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7. A Sunny Morning , Villiers-le-Bel. 1888. 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Lehman 
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year earlier. This was 1887, but as much as five years before Hassam had painted a watercolor out-of- 
doors to which he had given the title of An Impression (cat. no. 62). But Grand Prix Day is one of 
Hassam’s early paintings in which his maturing interest in Impressionism is clearly visible. With its 
lively brush strokes and clear color this painting sparkles with sunlight while the spirited interpreta¬ 
tion of the subject expresses admirably the delight that upper class Parisians took in sporting activities 
enjoyed within the security and comfort of a world they regarded as having been created for their pleas¬ 
ure. In its treatment Grand Prix Day represents an early departure from Hassam’s more tonal studies 
such as the two Boston subjects mentioned earlier. 

Among other paintings of this time, including Une Averse , Rue Bonaparte (cat. no. 6; ill. p. 14), 
Fiacre, Rue Bonaparte, Paris (cat. no. 8; ill. p. 13), and April Showers, Champs Ely sees, Paris (cat. no. 9; 
ill. p. 15), Hassam prolonged his interest in the atmospheric effects of gray rainy days. Even so, in the 
brush work of these paintings there is more freedom than before and the overall effect is more vivid as 
if Hassam had not been unaware of the work of Manet. Yet their essential spirit is closer to that ex¬ 
pressed by an academician such as Jean Beraud than to Manet who was one of the most progressive 
figures in nineteenth century painting. The short broken strokes of the brush, especially of Fiacre, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris, are even more noticeable in two paintings from 1888, A Sunny Morning, Villiers-le- 
Bel (cat. no. 7; ill. p. 16) and The Flower Garden (cat. no. 10; ill. p. 18). In these two works, which 
are further enlivened by their strength of color, as well as in others from the same year, Childe Hassam 
was well on the road to becoming a full-fledged Impressionist. 

After Hassam’s return in 1889 from his three years in France, bringing with him a bronze medal 
from the Paris Exposition of that year, another eight years passed before he went abroad again. Mean¬ 
while, New York became his home. The decade of the nineties was an especially brilliant time in his 
career and it was then that Hassam’s impressionist manner reached its ultimate development and 
brought to his doorstep recognition as one of the leading American painters of the day. His work 
was appreciated more than ever and consequently sold readily, thus giving him the necessary economic 
freedom needed for work. The city itself, then in its late Victorian hey-day, offered many new subjects. 
Hassam studied its parks and streets at different times of the year, under freshly fallen snow or just as 
spring brought out the leaves, and also at different times of the day, in full sunlight or at dusk when the 
glow of lamp-light reflected from pavements. And yet it was no more than the surface of New York 
that Childe Hassam saw, leaving the heart of city life to be explored a few years later by artists such as 
Sloan and Glackens. In notable paintings from these years, such as Washington Arch in Spring (cat. 
no. 13; ill. p. 19), or Fifth Avenue in Winter (cat. no. 27; ill. p. 20), Hassam displayed his control 
over the broken touch of his brush and a palette that allowed him to work in a high key. His earlier 
interest in deep perspective had never been abandoned although now he often looked out over his sub¬ 
jects from an upper window in a manner that brings to mind Pissarro’s Paris views of about this time. 

In the winter months Hassam remained in New York, painting and engaging in activities of 
The Ten, of which he had been a founding member in 1898. When summer came there were long 
visits to New England, with weeks spent at Old Lyme and Cos-Cob, and at Gloucester and the Isles 
of Shoals. The latter—especially Appledore—had been familiar to him since about 1880. For many 
summers he was a visitor on the island where he produced numerous studies of the rocks and sea as 
well as of the flowers in Celia Thaxter’s garden. It was Celia Thaxter whose intellectual interests and 
literary pursuits gave Appledore a special meaning for the devoted colony of writers, composers and 
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artists who enjoyed her friendship until her death in 1894. Year after year Hassam’s New England sum¬ 
mer routine continued, and his glowing canvases give evidence of the pleasure he found in these visits 
away from New York. A major work from these years is The Room of Flowers (cat. no. 19; cover illus¬ 
tration) showing the interior of the Thaxter cottage. The figure in summer dress, comfortably estab¬ 
lished on the sofa, is little more than one element in the rich tapestry of color and texture. In the 
apparent rapidity and brilliance of its execution The Room of Floivers would remind us of an informal 
study by Sargent or Boldini were it not for that indefinable feeling of New England reticence that per¬ 
vades even so spirited a work as this. 

Aside from a brief visit to Havana in 1895, where he painted Place Centrale and Fort Cabanas, 
Havana (cat. no. 20), Hassam had remained at home since his return from Paris six years before. In 
1897 he went abroad for the third time. Pont Royal, Paris (cat. no. 24), and Naples (cat. no. 25) are 
from this trip and although they mark no further gain in the evolution of his style they stand high among 
other strong works from the late 1890s. Toward the close of this decade Hassam reached full stature 
as an artist. By then his career was already a notable one, and through his dedication to impressionist 
ideals which he transformed to suit his own peculiarly New England vision he had made a substantial 
contribution to American art. 

But in 1900 his career was far from over. There was a trip to Oregon in 1908, where Hassam 
painted for several months, bringing back some distinctive views of Mount Hood; and another visit to 
Paris two years later. The French Breakfast (cat. no. 44; ill. p. 24) and July 14, Rue Daunou , in the col¬ 
lection of The Metropolitan Museum of Art (not included in this exhibition), were painted in this year. 
In the latter, Hassam’s interest was aroused for the first time by the difficult problem of unifying flags, 
architecture and the movement of crowds into a single pictorial design. Within a few years this prob¬ 
lem was tackled again and solved successfully in his paintings of Fifth Avenue decked out in patriotic 
war-time display. It was notably in this small group of canvases coming well on in his career that 
Hassam seemed to rouse himself from the lethargy of performance that one sometimes finds after about 
1910. The broken areas of color in the flags, the free suggestion of architecture, the density of crowds 
and the opportunities offered by these subjects to further explore effects of light stimulated his interest 
and lead to outstanding interpretations of the theme, such as the ones included in this exhibition. 

For the fifteen years before his death on August 27, 1935, at the age of 76, Hassam worked 
mostly in New York and at his summer house in Easthampton, Long Island. With few exceptions, 
however, his paintings from this period—especially when measured against those from his best impres¬ 
sionist years—seem almost perfunctory and at times self-consciously mannered, as, for example, in sub¬ 
jects where classical mythology and Long Island landscape were brought into an uneasy relationship. 
Nevertheless on the death of this distinguished artist his career had extended over fifty years and for 
nearly thirty-five of these he had produced a large and varied body of work. Hassam’s paintings and 
watercolors from these brilliant years must inevitably assure him of an even more secure place in Ameri¬ 
can art than he has yet been given. 

Charles E. Buckley 

Director , City Art Museum of St. Louis 
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38. The Hovel and the Skyscraper. 1904. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Meyer P. Potamkin 
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44. The French Breakfast. 1910. Private Collection 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Dimensions given are in inches, height before width. 

Listings marked (Ulus.) are illustrated in the catalogue. 

* To be exhibited at The Corcoran Gallery of Art only. 

** To be exhibited at The Corcoran Gallery of Art and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, only. 

*** Not to be exhibited at The Gallery of Modern Art, New York. 

PAINTINGS IN OIL 

Paintings are on canvas unless otherwise indicated. 


**1. Rainy Day, Boston , 1885, 26% x 48% 

Toledo Museum of Art—Gift of Florence Scott Libbey 

***2. The Barnyard , 1885, 30 x 41% 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Ralph L. Ritter 

3. Boston Common at Twilight , 1885-1886, 42 x 60 ( illus .) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

4. Rainy Day, Nantucket , 1886, 14 x 20 

Collection Mr. J. William Middendorf, 11 

5. Grand Prix Day , 1887, 24 x 31 (illus.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

6. Une Averse, Rue Bonaparte , 1887, 44 x 78 (illus.) 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Lipkin 

7. A Sunny Morning, Villiers-le-Bel , 1888, 26 x 20 (illus.) 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Lehman 

8. Fiacre, Rue Bonaparte, Paris , 1888, 41 x 30% (illus.) 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mitchell Felt 

9. April Showers, Champs Ely sees, Paris , 1888, 12% x 16% (illus.) 

Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska 


10. The Flower Garden , 1888, 28 x 21% {illus.) 
Worcester Art Museum 


11. Nurses in the Park , ca. 1888-1890 (?), 9% x 13% 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Raymond J. Horowitz 

12. The Artist's Wife in a Paris Garden , 1889, 32% x 51% 

Babcock Galleries 

13. Washington Arch in Spring, 1890, 26 x 21% {Ulus.) 

The Phillips Collection 

*14. Street Scene, Winter, New York , ca. 1890 (?), 19% x 15% 
Collection Mrs. William S. Farish 

15. Spring Garden , ca. 1890 (?), 18% x 15% 

Pasadena Art Museum—Bequest of Josephine P. Everett 

16. Street Scene, Cab Stand , 1891, 8% x 13% 

Smith College Museum of Art 

17. The Sea , 1892, 61 x 55 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 

18. End of the Trolley Line, Oak Park, Illinois , 1893, 17% x 21% 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert A. Harrison 

19. The Room of Flowers , 1894, 34 x 34 ( cover Ulus.) 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Altschul 

20. Place Centrale and Fort Cabanas, Havana , 1895, 21% x 26% 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 

* 21 . 


The Excavation , 1895, 32 x 32 

Collection Mrs. William S. Farish 
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23. Union Square in Spring. 1896. Smith College Museum of Art 
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22. White House, Gloucester, ca. 1895 (?), 26 x 21 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts 

23. Union Square in Spring, 1896, 21% x 21 (illus.) 

Smith College Museum of Art 

24. Pont Royal, Paris , 1897, 24% x 28% 

Cincinnati Art Museum 

25. Naples , 1897, 25 x 31 

Collection Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman 

26. July Night, 1898, 37 x 31 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 

27. Fifth Avenue in Winter, ca. 1899 (?), 22 x 88 (illus.) 

Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute 

28. Gloucester Harbor , 1899, 24% x 23 

Collection Dr. and Mrs. Lazarus Marcus 

29. Late Afternoon, New York, Winter , 1900, 37% x 29% (illus.) 

The Brooklyn Museum 

30. Building the Schooner, Provincetown , 1900, 22 x 28 

Birmingham Museum of Art 

31. The Cove, Isle of Shoals , 1901, 25% x 30% 

Babcock Galleries 

32. Northeast Headlands — New England Coast, 1901, 25% x 30% 

(title page illus.) 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 

33. Messenger Boy, 1902, 18 x 32 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design 
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34. Columbus Avenue, Boston, ca. 1902 (?), 7% x 10% 
Private Collection 


35. Church at Old Lyme, 1903, 37 x 29 f illus .) 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mitchell Felt 


36. Brooklyn Bridge, Winter , 1904, 15% x 18% 

Telfair Academy of Arts & Sciences, Inc. 

37. Still Life, A/agno/zas, 1904, 35 x 20 

Victor D. Spark 


38. The Hovel and the Skyscraper, 1904, 35 x 31 (illus. in color) 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Meyer P. Potamkin 


39. Still Life, Fruits , 1904, 25 x 30% 

Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 


40. The Southwest Wind, 1905, 25 x 30 
Worcester Art Museum 


41. Bedford Hills, New York, 1908, 22 x 26 (illus.) 

Akron Art Institute—The Edwin C. Shaw Collection 


42. Mount Hood and the Valley of the Willamette, 1908, 36 x 50 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 


43. Ice on the Hudson, 1908, 20 x 33 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. William Benton 


44. The French Breakfast, 1910, 28% x 19% (illus.) 
Private Collection 
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The Breakfast Room, Winter Morning, New York , 1911, 25% x 30% 
Worcester Art Museum 


46. Seaweed and Surf . Appledore, 1912, 25% x 27% 
Babcock Galleries 


47. The Couch on the Porch, 1914, 25 x 31 
Collection Mr. Arthur E. Arnoff 


48. Duck Island from Appledore, 1916, 29 x 36 
Collection Mr. J. William Middendorf, II 


49. Flags—Fifth Avenue, 1917, 36 x 30 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mitchell Felt 


50. Allied Flags—Union League Club, 1917, 30% x 49 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mitchell Felt 


51. To the 101st Massachusetts Infantry, 1918, 30 x 25 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Jacob C. Gutman 


52. Winter Sickle Pears , 1918, 20 x 30 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Long 


53. Union Jack, New York, April Morn, 1918, 37 x 30 ( illus .) 
The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Collection 


54. Skyscrapers, 1918, 5% x 9, oil on wood 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 


55. Fifth Avenue, 1919, 23% x 19% (illus.) 

The Cleveland Museum of Art—Anonymous Gift 
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55. Fifth Avenue , 1919. The Cleveland Museum of Art—Anonymous Gift 
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58. Old Farmhouse, Bridgehampton. 1926. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lamont Buchanan 


56. Incoming Tide , 1919, 33 x 37 

Berry-Hill Galleries 

57. The Eastliampton Elms in May , 1920, 57 x 72 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 

58. Old Farmhouse, Bridgehampton , 1926, 11^2 x 26 (illus.) 

Collection Mrs. Charles Lamont Buchanan 


59. The Wheat Fields , 1930, 20 x 24 

Collection Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Frauwirth 


60. Afternoon, Devon Yacht Club , 1930, 10% x 30% 
The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts 


61. Formerly, Now and Nevertheless , 1933, 20 x 24 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
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DRAWINGS , PASTELS AND WATERCOLORS 


62. An Impression , 1882, 9 x 11, watercolor 
Collection Miss Susan Winton 


63. Men and Boats , 1882, 10 x 14, watercolor 
Collection Miss Susan Winton 


64. At the “Grand Prix de Paris”, 1887, 16 x 12%, pastel on brown paper 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


65. Canterbury , 1889, 13% x 9%, watercolor 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


66. Winter Mist , New York , 1891, 14 x 19%, watercolor (illus.) 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Goldstone 


67. Nocturne , ca. 1895 (?), 17 x 14, pastel 
Babcock Galleries 


68. North River Dock , New York, 1901, 6% x 10%, watercolor on brown paper 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


69. Wet Night , Boston, 1902, 15% x H ? watercolor 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


70. Mount Hood , 1904, 5% x 7%, watercolor, crayon and chalk on brown paper 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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66. Winter Mist , /Vew; York. 1891. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Goldstone 
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72. New fields, New Hampshire. 


1906. The Currier Gallery of Art 
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71. 


Bridge at Grez, 1904, 6% x 9 7 /$, watercolor 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


72. New fields, New Hampshire , 1906, 14 x 20, watercolor (illus.) 
The Currier Gallery of Art 


73. The White House , 1916, 4% x 7 3 4? pencil drawing on Corcoran Gallery of 
Art stationery 

Hirschl and Adler Galleries 


74. The Art Institute, Chicago , 1916, 9 x 12%, watercolor 
Paul Magriel Collection 


75. New York and the Hudson , 1919, 9% x 13%, pencil drawing 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman 
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